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Public Management, the official monthly journal of The International City Managers’ Associ- 
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ARE YOU QUALIFIED? 


Extension Courses in Municipal Administration Now Available 


One thing is certain: There always will be towns and cities to administer. 
Further, economic pressure will drive the political spoilsmen from public ad- 
ministrative positions and increase the demand for men and women trained in 
the art and science of public administration. To improve the professional and 
technical standards of the men and women who are now in the service or who 
will be called into the service of these hundreds of cities in the next quarter 
century there is now available a complete series of extension courses covering 
all the important phases of municipal administration: 


Municipal Budgets Public Purchasing 

Municipal Law Fire Administration 

Police Administration Public Reporting 

Debt Administration Personnel Administration 

Health Administration Public Welfare Administration 

City Planning and Zoning Technique of Municipal Management 


Forms and Activities of Municipal Government 

Administration of Municipal Courts 

Operation and Regulation of Municipal Utilities 

Administration of Regulatory Inspections 

Appraisal and Assessment of Property for Taxation 

Engineering and Public Works Administration 

Municipal Finance and Taxation Administration 

Administrative Control of Auditing, Reporting and Cost Accounting 


These extension courses in municipal administration are planned to meet 
the needs of two distinct groups: first, those already in the public service who 
desire to improve and broaden themselves either in their present positions or so 
that they may qualify for advancement to a higher rank; and second, those who 
are planning to enter the public service and who need a broad training and a gen- 
eral knowledge of the major problems and practices of municipal administration. 





For further details address: The Director of Training 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Government Changes Too Slowly 


search Committee on Social Trends was 

that the different parts of our civiliza- 
tion are changing at unequal 
rates of speed. This sounds 
somewhat like the remark of the 
professor of philosophy in re- 
sponse to an invitation to the 
races. He declined, saying, “It 
is known to me that one horse 
can run faster than another.” 
The conclusion, however, is pro- 
foundly significant; for all the 
parts of culture are related, 
somewhat like the parts of a 
watch. 

The point is particularly ap- 
plicable in the case of govern- 
ment which is closely related to 
business, to technology, to population units, to 
the family, to education, and even at times to 
the church. Government, however, is conspic- 
uously slow to change, especially legislation. 
Thus the common law regarding accidents 
which was applicable to simple rural life per- 
sisted without change long into industrial civi- 
lization before workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation was enacted. Meanwhile whirling ma- 
chines killed millions and maimed tens of mil- 
lions. This slowness to change is witnessed in 
the tardy passage of the twentieth amendment 
to the United States Constitution, abolishing 
the “lame duck” congress, which should have 
been in operation long ago because of the de- 
velopment of communication. Communication 
inventions, particularly the automobile, have 
widened the basis of operation more than ten- 
fold, yet the county boundary lines, laid out in 
terms of the daily traveling capacity of the 
horse a century ago, have not been changed. 
Fast inter-oceanic transportation has made dis- 
tant nations neighbors, foreign investment com- 


A MAJOR conclusion of the President’s Re- 


Princeton University, Reed 





mon, and tourist travel a daily habit, yet na- 
tions have not developed adequate govern- 
mental machinery for dealing with their rela- 
tions. Another illustration is 
from the field of taxation. 
Corporate wealth and intangible 
property have grown with indus- 
trialization, yet there remains in 
most of our states the antiquated 
general property tax suited to a 
by-gone era. One more illustra- 
tion concerns the nature of rep- 
resentation. In a society where 
farming comprised 80 per cent of 
the gainful activities and where 
travel was very slow, represen- 
tation on the basis of geo- 
graphical units alone was more 
applicable than today, when ex- 
tensive communication is making all regions 
alike and where occupational interests are 
becoming extremely diversified. 

In most of these cases it is technology or in- 
dustry that has gone forward, while govern- 
ment has lagged behind. Yet there is a funda- 
mental interrelationship—and the result is mal- 
adjustment. Industry and technology cannot 
be turned back or stopped. The only thing to 
do is to speed up the changes in government 
which often means inventing new social de- 
vices. The generalization from the Committee 
on Social Trends, that the cause of many of our 
difficulties lies in the fact that the interrelated 
parts of our civilization are changing at un- 
equal rates of speed, may be the text of a pow- 
erful sermon for government and public man- 
agement. 


MO Matus Fitting bq Gorm 


ProFESSOR OF SoctoLocy, THE 
UNIveRSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Fditor’s Note: Mr. Yo received a Ph.D. degree in 1912, Columbia University; was poten of sociology at 
y 


ollege, University of Washington, Columbia University, successive’ 
at the University of Chicago, 1927 to date; director of research, President's Research Committee on Soc 


from 1912 to 1927, and 
ial Trends, 1930- 


32; president, American Sociological Society, 1929; and author of many books and articles on sociological, economic, and 


statistical subjects 
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Editorial Comment 


Unequal Speeds 
OST everyone appreciates that in the 
physical world there are different rates 
of speed and one therefore determines whether 
he shall travel by land or air in accordance 
with cost and time elements. It is not easily 
recognized however that there is a similar 
disparity in the rates of speed of the various 
social forces that also are affecting our lives 
daily. This disparity which the sociologists 
term “social lag” is the cause of many of our 
troubles. Dr. Ogburn, who directed the monu- 
mental study which has recently appeared as 
Recent Social Trends, in the signed editorial 
in this issue draws a well-founded indictment 
of government because of its failure to adapt 
itself readily to the world which it serves. No 
better propf is needed than to mention the 
township which in some states continues as a 
governmental unit even after everyone is agreed 
that there is no longer any possible excuse for 
it—other than to feed a few greedy officehold- 
ers. Proof of this is found in a report, recently 
made public, which showed that if all the town- 
ship organizations in Illinois were eliminated, 
the taxpayers would save five million dollars 
and suffer no curtailment in service. It is 
strange how willing we are to chop salaries and 
essential services with abandon, but continue 
the waste of millions of dollars in order to 

preserve our outworn political traditions. 
* * * 

Let It Be Known 
T is little wonder that many uninformed tax- 
payers are following blind leadership in de- 
manding indiscriminate reductions in municipal 
expenditures. Without doubt the attitude of 
many such taxpayers can be changed to one of 
constructive assistance if public officials will 
do their duty in reporting municipal activities 
and their cost fully, promptly, and in an at- 
tractive and readable manner. To keep the 
citizens informed of what their city government 
is doing is clearly the duty of the chief adminis- 
trator, although he may be slow to realize this 
truth. Some fear that they will be accused of 
defending their own actions, others think that 


the work of preparing a report is too burden- 
some or that the cost would be too great, and a 
few officials are either too lazy or indifferent or 
both. Such excuses are not valid in a time of 
depression, nor at any other time. Councils and 
chief administrators having a sense of respon- 
sibility to their public are keeping their citizens 
informed. The public is not nearly so short of 
intelligence as it is of facts, and how to make 
these facts interesting and readable is a prob- 
lem discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
x * * 


Meet Dr. Keepum Well, et al. 

OST municipal officials are acquainted 

with Sidney Griper, B. A. Kicker, and 
I. M. Rarity, but perhaps not in the rdles which 
they play in the leading article in this issue. 
Mr. Stone was asked to prepare an article on 
work programs which would be read, under- 
stood, and followed. He decided on a new 
technique. If anyone begins the drama and 
walks out before the last curtain, or does not 
understand work programs after one perform- 
ance his money will be refunded at the door. 
And, further, stop on your way out, in the 
Administrative Problem Section, and see what 
some cities are doing toward more careful bud- 
getary control over expenditures. 

* * * 

The New Broom 

E are beginning to read about how the 

new mayor of this city and that is “clean- 
ing out” the city hall, and we are told again 
that a new broom sweeps well. We would be 
more encouraged however if our memories were 
not quite so good for we know it is pretty much 
a process of throwing out the “ins” to make 
room for the “outs,” thus continuing the per- 
nicious and costly practice of making training 
schools out of our city halls, courthouses, and 
state capitols. On good authority we are told 
it costs $4,000 to train a railroad brakeman. 
We cannot help wondering therefore about the 
huge cost to a city of training a city manager, 
a chief of police, and some of the other tech- 
nical staff necessary to operate the present-day 
municipal corporation. 


[36] 
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The Municipal Work Program in Action 
OR OFFICIAL LIFE AS IT SHOULD BE LIVED 


jy DONALD C. STONE * 
Research Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


For the delectation and interest of our readers we present an innovation—a 
drama in five acts that should be carried out annually by every city.—Editor. 


Cast OF CHARACTERS 


Mr. Coe OrDINATOR, city manager 
Dr. KeepumM WELL, director of health 


Mr. Georce Works, director of public works 


Mr. I. Ketcuvum, chief of police 
Mr. X. Bert Ficure, director of finance 
Mr. JOHN QUENCH, fire chief 


Act I—ScENE 1 


ime: November 1 of this year. Place: City 
i i Manager's Office. Characters: Mr. Coe 

Ordinator, city manager, and his department 
heads. 

(The city manager, Mr. Coe Ordinator, has 
called together his department heads to discuss 
the preparation of the budget for the next year 
beginning January 1.) 

Mr. Cor Orpinator: Gentlemen, I have 
called this meeting to discuss the budget for 
the coming year and to decide upon the general 
policies in preparing the estimates. I have come 
to the conclusion that our budget procedure is 
faulty and that we haven't proved to be as good 
administrators as we should be. We have all 
been too concerned about putting in the budget 
what purchases we expect to make and have 
given too little attention to the work and serv- 
ices to be performed with the money spent. 
We have calculated the budget chiefly in terms 
of personnel, materials, and equipment rather 
than in terms of quantity or kind of service to 
be rendered. 

Dr. KeepuM WELL: When I set down the 
employees, the supplies, and other things we 
need for the health department, it is for the 


* Mr. Stone received an M.S. degree in public ad- 
ministration, Syracuse University, 1926; was a staff 
member, Cincinnati Bureav of Governmental Re 
search, 1926-28: assistant director, Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records, 1928-30; and since March, 
1930, research director of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 


Mayor Weve Hicuvup, mayor 

Mr. Ape Moore, director of 
public welfare 

SIDNEY GRIPER, a citizen 

Mr. B. A. KIcKER, a citizen 

Mr. Rarity, a citizen 


purpose of providing certain health service. 
When I request two more visiting nurses for 
next year it is obvious that we propose to en- 
large the visiting nurse service. 

Mr. Cor Orpinator: That’s just the point, 
you have a good idea in the back of your mind 
what you plan to do, but all I know is what you 
tell me, and as you are aware, we frequently 
have a difficult time in persuading the council 
that some of the requests are actually needed. 
Besides, how do I, or how will the council, 
know that two rather than one or perhaps three 
nurses are needed? You haven’t supported 
your request with facts proving their need. 
How much work will they do? How will it af- 
fect the health of the community? We have 
added too many activities advocated by special 
groups such as the Anti-Cat Yowling Associa- 
tion mainly because they seemed desirable. We 
haven’t measured with sufficient care what has 
been accomplished. 

The other day I read in Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT that good administration was “direction 
with foresight.” In other words, if we are going 
to be successful in our managing of this com- 
plex business carried on by the city, we must 
place more emphasis upon foresight. We ought 
to have definite and comprehensive plans for 
the operation of each department over long pe- 
riods of time as well as over short periods. We 
need work programs not only to help us in pre- 
paring and supporting the budget but also to 
guide us in our work throughout the year. 


[37] 
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Cuter I. Ketcuum: I don’t quite under- 
stand what you are all talking about. How 
would you prepare that kind of a program for 
the police department? We just go along about 
the same year after year with about the same 
number of men and the same kind of work. 

Mr. Cor Orprnator: That is exactly the 
trouble. Haven’t we gone along year after year 
without stopping to analyze what we are ac- 
complishing and where we are going? But 
rather than take up particular problems, I 
shall be glad to discuss them with each one of 
you separately. I will talk with you, Chief 
Ketchum, this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Ape Moore: If this will help me to get 
more aid to relieve our starving unemployed, 
why I am all for it. 

Mr. Cok Orpinator: Before we aajourn, I 
urge each one of you to think about this matter. 
Jot down how you will go about preparing such 
a work program before you see me. As I see it, 
such a program should contain a forecast of the 
amount of work for each activity in the depart- 
ment, showing the time it is to be done and the 
method to be employed. Comparisons should 
be made with the work of previous years. The 
volume of the work done during this year, unit 
costs, and other statistical data should be accu- 
mulated and estimates made for the coming 
year. After the program is completed the next 
step is to calculate as in past years the detailed 
expenditures such as the personnel, commodi- 
ties, and equipment which will be required to 
execute the program. 

Mr. X. Bert Ficure: How will the new re- 
ductions in expenditures you have talked about 
affect the preparation of these programs? 

Mr. Coe Orprinator: Some departments 
will have to reduce their expenditures still fur- 
ther because, whether we like it or not, it is 
going to take more money than ever before for 
this appalling relief problem. After you have 
prepared your programs, we can decide which 
activities or services, if any, must be curtailed. 
I have been preaching economy to you all for 
so long that I hardly need emphasize it here. 

Mr. X. Bert Ficure: Will the schools be 
included in this work program? 

Mr. Cor Orprnator: I believe the super- 
intendent of schools now appreciates that edu- 
cation is a municipal service just like any of 
the city departments. I look for greater co-op- 
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eration this year, but I regret the two budgets 
cannot be co-ordinated as yet. 


Act I—ScENE 2 


Time: 2 P. M. same day. Place: Mr. Coe Ordi- 
nator’s Office. Characters: Mr. Coe Ordinator, 
Chief I. Ketchum. 

Mr. Cor Orprinator: Well, chief, what do 
you propose for your work program? 

CureF KetcHum: Well, Mr. Manager, you 
know we need a couple of extra men, a new 
patrol car, a police radio, and also a lot of 
other things if that is what you mean by this 
here work program. 

Mr. CoE Orprnator: Hold on, chief, this 
isn’t Christmas. I recognize that you need 
some of these things; but what will the addition 
of two men and a new patrol car or radio mean 
in the way of improved police service or catch- 
ing more crooks? We have to prove this in 
black and white to the council as well as to our 
own satisfaction. This record system! which 
we installed last year should furnish us with 
most of the information. By the way, what are 
your final conclusions from the experiment with 
your detectives? 

Curer Ketcuum: Well, Mr. Manager, I as- 
signed Officer Jones to the detective bureau as 
you suggested, so each detective had more time 
to give to investigations. We have solved about 
20 per cent more crimes during the last couple 
of months than we did earlier in the year. 

Mr. Core Orpinator: That’s just the sort 
of thing that should go into your work program. 
Shouldn’t we estimate how many crimes we will 
have during the coming year, the average 
length of time it takes to investigate each kind, 
and by simple multiplication demonstrate how 
many investigating officers are needed? 

CureF Ketcuum: But the assignment of 
Jones to the detective bureau has meant less 
patrol and our records show that minor dis- 
turbances are increasing. 

Mr. CoE OrDINATOR: It seems to me, Chief, 
that we have to treat our patrol work in exactly 


1 They had followed the Manual of Police Rec- 
ords published in August, 1931, by the International 
City Managers’ Association, and had installed the 
model daily and monthly consolidated report forms 
adopted by the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and supplied at cost by the City Managers’ 
Association. 
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the same way. After returning from the city 
managers’ conference in Cincinnati, I men- 
tioned to you that Chief O. W. Wilson of 
Wichita, Kansas, gave an excellent paper on 
the “Use of Records in Administering Police 
Activities.” 

Curer KetcHum: I wrote 
for a copy but he had none left. 

Mr. Cor Orpinator: Well, 
he pointed out that a study of 
the actual duties falling upon 
each police officer and of the 
hazards in each part of the city 
makes it possible to assign the 
force on an equal and more sys- 
tematic basis and to determine 
how many men are needed. I 
think we need to do exactly 
what he says as a part of this 
work program. I know I cannot 
successfully defend the request 
for two new police officers with- 
out facts. 

CuieEF Ketchum: Where can I get a copy 
of the address Chief Wilson gave at Cincin- 
nati? 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: It should be in our 
City Manager Yearbook which just came this 
morning. Let me see, here it is on page 152.* 
Take this and after reading it prepare your 
program stating for each branch of police work 
what you expect to accomplish and how you 
will do it. 

Act I—ScENE 3 

Time: 3 P. M. same day. Place: Mr. Coe Ordi- 
nator’s office. Characters: Mr. Coe Ordinator, Mr. 
George Works. 

Mr. Georce Works: (rushing in) Say, 
Mr. Coe Ordinator, I’ve got just the thing. 
This manual explains just how a work program 
for my department should be prepared. (He 
holds in his hand one of the manuals of public 
works records and accounting published by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation 
Records.) I already have my cost accountant 
compiling figures month by month of the work 
we did this past year and its unit costs. 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: Isn’t this the manual 


2 The 1933 City Manager Yearbook can be ob- 
tained from the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago. Price $2. 
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we followed last spring when we reorganized 
our records and accounting work? 

Mr. Georce Works: Yes, I haven't paid 
much attention to this work program and bud- 
get section, but I see now how it all ties in with 
the records system. 

Mr. Coe ORDINATOR: (pag- 
ing through the manual) This 
manual seems to describe in 
great detail just how you can 
set up your program. 

Mr. Georce Works: I'll 
have it completed in two or 
three days. The figures of our 
past work give me a good basis 
for telling where the work for 
the new year should be altered. 
For instance, I am persuaded 
that we have done too much 
machine sweeping in the out- 
skirts of town. 

Mr. Cor Orprnator: How 
is that? 

Mr. Georce Works: Why, I figured that if 
we did not pick up more than three-fourths of 
a cubic yard of refuse per cleaning mile of 
street that the street wasn’t dirty enough to 
be swept. Applying this standard to all of our 
sweeping, I find that we can reduce our clean- 
ing program outside of the center of the city 
by about one quarter. 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: That’s splendid, 
George. When you get your whole program 
set up, come in again to see me. 


Act I—ScENE 4 


Time: 4 o'clock the same day. Place: Mr. Coe 
Ordinator’s office. Characters: Mr. Coe Ordi- 
nator, Mr. Ade Moore. 


Mr. Ape Moore: (sitting forward tensely 
in his chair) Have you noticed that our 
monthly report for October shows that unem- 
ployment has increased further and that our 


case load is about 5 per cent more than last 
month?* 
Mr. Coe Orpinator: (looking very gloomy ) 


3 The monthly report referred to is Figure 10 in 
the set of “Administrative Reports For Use in Man- 
aging Financial and Departmental Activities” which 
were distributed at the Cincinnati conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association and the 
Governmental Research Association. Price 15 cents 
in stamps to cover postage. 
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I certainly have and with great alarm. The re- 
trenchments in other departments may not be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Ape Moore: In thinking about this 
work program it seems to me that what I should 
do is to try to estimate the number of applica- 
tions for relief that we will have during the 
coming year and to show how we plan to dis- 
pose of the cases, giving figures on a per family 
basis. 

Mr. Core Orpinator: Not only that, Ade, 
but you should include an analysis of the case 
load for each social worker as a means of sup- 
porting the one or two needed additions in staff. 
Try to set some standards for the number of 
cases for each worker. 

Mr. Ape Moore: (rising to go) 
way, how about the institutions? 

Mr. Coe OrpINnator: Set up a work pro- 
gram for them in the same way, showing the 
number of inmates and the minimum cost per 
inmate day which you can expect after making 
all possible economies. You will need to explain 
also the proposed policies for the management 
of these institutions, together with any antici- 
pated improvements in buildings and grounds. 


By the 


Act Il 


Time; December 15, same year. Place: Council 
Chamber. City Manager presents budget to coun- 
cil. The Mayor is presiding. Characters: Mr. Coe 
Ordinator, Mayor Weye Highup, council mem- 
bers. : 

Mayor WEYE Hicuup: (pounding his gav- 
el) The next order of business is the presen- 


tation of the new budget by the city manager, . 


Mr. Coe Ordinator. 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: (rising) Mr. Mayor, 
and honorable members of the city council, 
the preparation of this year’s budget has been 
a more serious task than ever before. Although 
the city finances are in excellent condition, the 
mounting burdens of relief have required dras- 
tic economies and the curtailment of some serv- 
ices during the current year. Seeing no let up 
in this relief burden, we have been even more 
rigorous than in past years in reducing the 
budget. 

In preparing this budget, we have aimed to 
make an easier task of your work of reviewing 
and approving it. The documents I am sub- 
mitting are quite different from those prepared 
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in previous years when we submitted only esti- 
mates of expenditures and income, leaving for 
verbal explanation just what work and services 
the proposed expenditures were to provide. 
Thus, you have been at a loss to know what a 
reduction in appropriations for any activity 
would mean in the way of less service. It has 
been difficult to place a balanced emphasis upon 
the various services of the city, mainly because 
our budget was expressed only in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 

The budget that I am submitting has been 
built upon a different foundation. The esti- 
mates of expenditures are supported by com- 
prehensive and detailed programs of work and 
services to be performed. These supporting 
schedules are so designed that if you decide 
that less expenditures can be made for a par- 
ticular setvice, you will be able to see what 
service will be curtailed. 

After we prepared such work programs for 
each department of the city, we computed the 
labor, materials, supplies, equipment, and 
other purchases needed to perform the work. 
We have made a thorough study of the organi- 
zation of each department, the employees, and 
the methods used, and we believe that addi- 
tional economies can be made during the com- 
ing year. The expenditures listed in this bud- 
get are at an absolute minimum for performing 
the work set forth. If you cut expenditures, 
then you should indicate which services you 
prefer reduced. This determination of city 
services is rightly a matter of policy for the 
city council to decide. 

As is the usual custom, I am submitting a 
draft of an appropriation ordinance. The make- 
up of this ordinance likewise differs from the 
practice of previous years. Rather than appro- 
priating separately for each activity or service 
and also subdividing these appropriations ac- 
cording to the object of expenditure, such as 
personal services, materials and supplies, con- 
tractual services, current charges, and the like, 
a single appropriation for each department is 
provided and segregated into but two parts. 
The first is a lump sum appropriation for all 
current expenditures without regard to the ob- 
jects to be purchased. The second part is a 
lump sum appropriation for all capital outlay, 
that is for purchase of land, buildings, and 
equipment. You are all familiar with the many 
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transfers that have been necessary, not only be- 
tween activities and departments, but also be- 
tween the objects of expenditure classes with- 
in an activity. 

Lump sum appropriations as provided in this 
ordinance will allow the administrative branch 
of the government to employ labor, equipment, 
materials, and supplies in the most effective 
combination during the year. Whether a few 
more or less garbage collectors or mechanics, 
or whether more or less cement or gasoline are 
needed to execute the work program are ad- 
ministrative matters which frequently cannot 
be decided until sometime later in the year. 
Leeway in such questions is necessary if we are 
to administer the great variety of city services 
most economically. 

These lump sum appropriations do not make 
the administrative branch less subject to your 
control. The work programs herewith sub- 
mitted amount to promises of services that will 
be performed if the appropriations are granted. 
They provide a means of checking up on the 
results far greater than you have ever enter- 
tained heretofore. You will have definite, de- 
tailed information with which to judge our 
work. If we do not abide by these work pro- 
grams and perform the work within the speci- 
fied cost, then you will have a real basis for 
action. The check upon individual purchases 
of personal services, materials, and supplies, 
such as previous appropriation ordinances have 
provided does not give you a real check upon 
our accomplishments. 

My department heads and myself are pre- 
pared to clarify any matters set forth in this 
budget and to discuss at length the relationship 
between estimated expenditures and work to 
be performed. 


Act Ill 


Time: December 29 of same year. Scene: Coun- 
cil Chamber. Public hearing is in process with 
Mayor presiding. Characters: Mayor Weye High- 
up, Mr. Coe Ordinator, Department Heads, En- 
tire Council and about three hundred citizens. 

Mayor Weyer Hicuup: Fellow Citizens, as 
is the annual custom, the city council now en- 
tertains any suggestions, complaints, or pro- 
posals any citizen may wish to make with 
respect to the budget for the coming year. As 
no doubt you have all recognized, the budget 
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was published this year in somewhat different 
form than in previous years. Heretofore, citi- 
zens have complained that they could not un- 
derstand the maze of figures and therefore it 
was useless to appear at a public hearing. We 
feel that you as citizens are interested in two 
things: the services you will receive, and what 
it will mean in taxes. This is what the budget 
should tell you. 

Has any citizen any matter that he should 
like explained? 

Mr. Sipney Griper: (the portly president 
of a local business men’s club) Mr. Mayor, I 
note that you propose to spend nearly as much 
money during the next year as you have spent 
during this year. This extravagance just can’t 
go on. The burden of taxation is killing the 
business of this city. Business has retrenched 
and the city must do likewise. This budget 
must be reduced. 

Mayor Weve Hicuup: Mr. Griper, you 
have before you the digest of the proposed 
budget. What do you suggest that we curtail? 
Before you answer, may I call to your attention 
the fact that practically every service of the 
city has been curtailed, but that the savings 
have been transferred to unemployment relief, 
which is about half again as much as last year. 

Mr. Griper: Well, mayor, I think we have 
gone about far enough in this business of giv- 
ing doles to the unemployed. The taxpayers of 
this city just can’t stand it any more. We won’t 
stand it. 

Mayor Weve Hicuvup: (a bit irritated, but 
showing self-control) What do you propose 
that we do about it? We can’t let them starve. 

Mr. Griper: (groping for an idea) Well, 
let them find jobs, or leave the town, or do 
something. I tell you we are practicing com- 
munism and it’s got to stop. (Boos) Well, 
take these fire department figures. You plan 
to spend about as much as last year. Can’t you 
cut there a bit? We haven't had any big fires 
here in years. 

Mayor Weye Hicuup: I shall ask City 
Manager Coe Ordinator to explain the fire de- 
partment figures. 

Mr. Cor Orprnator: (opening printed bud- 
get) Mr. Griper, on page 12 of the printed 
budget you will see that the fire losses and fire 
insurance premiums of previous years are set 
forth with estimates for the coming year. At 
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the bottom of the page you note that the loss 
per fire and the total loss per thousand dollars 
of burnable property in the city have decreased. 
We have steadily improved our fire prevention 
as well as fire fighting work with the result that 
the city has saved thousands of dollars annu- 
ally that otherwise would go up in smoke. That 
is the main reason why we haven't had any big 
fires. A cut in the fire budget would mean re- 
duced fire protection. We considered it, but 
Chief Quench was informed by the fire insur- 
ance underwriters that such curtailment would 
result immediately in increased fire insurance 
rates which would provide a total financial 
burden to the citizens many times greater than 
the savings in fire department expenditures. 

Mr. B. A. Kicker: (a thin, sour-looking 
man of middle age) Your budget shows that 
you are not going to do so much street cleaning 
work next year. I live on Park Avenue. You 
aren’t going to stop the cleaning on that street 
are you? 

Mayor Weve Hicuup: No. High stand- 
ards of cleanliness are to be maintained in all 
sections of the city, and City Manager Coe 
Ordinator has detailed schedules and routes 
for this work. 

Mr. Coe OrpinaTor: (turning to his de- 
tailed work program schedule) Mr. Kicker, 
our work program shows that we will flush and 
sweep Park Avenue once every ten days next 
year instead of once every week. Our records 
show that there is not sufficient accumulation 
of dirt on this street to warrant more frequent 
cleaning. 

Mr. Rarity: This is the first budget that I 
have been able to understand, and I want to 
congratulate our mayor, council, and city man- 
ager. These taxes certainly are burdensome 
and we all dislike to pay them, but it seems 
to me that all of the services listed here are 
essential, and when we see what they cost on a 
per capita basis, I am sure we get as much for 
our tax dollar as for any other dollar we may 
spend. 

Act IV 

Time: January 3 of the following year. Place: 
City Manager’s Office. Characters: City Manager 
Coe Ordinator, Department Heads. 

Mr. Coe Orpinator: Gentlemen, after those 
few minor adjustments, the council adopted 
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the lump sum appropriation ordinance as we 
proposed. 

Dr. KeEepuM WELL: They didn’t treat me 
generously. They cut the health appropriations 
by $2,000, and I don’t know what to do about 
it. 

Mr. Coe Orpinator: They did cut you a 
bit, doctor, and in my opinion because you 
wanted to talk about your work program verb- 
ally rather than to put the “dope” down on 
paper so that both the council and I could un- 
derstand just what you planned to accomplish. 

I wish that you, Mr. Works, and Chief 
Ketchum would make adjustments in your 
work programs where you think you can ab- 
sorb the cuts with the least damage. These 
work programs show month by month just 
what work each of you is going to do. Now the 
burden is upon you to do the work set forth 
and at the cost stated. The records systems in 
each of your offices have now been sufficiently 
developed to keep us informed whether you 
are conforming to the programs. 

Mr. X. Bert Ficure: Aren't we going to 
establish this allotment plan for income and 
expenditures? 

Mr. Core Orptnator: I am glad you men- 
tioned that. I thought for a time that this 
would not be necessary with the preparation 
of work programs, but I am convinced that we 
must allot both our income and expenditures 
according to months. Mr. Figure, will you pre- 
pare at the end of each month financial state- 
ments which will show us whether our income 
and expenditures were more or less during the 
month than we had allotted, and how we stand 
for the year to date?* 


Act V—SCENE | 


Time: June 1, same year. Place: City Man- 
ager’s Office. Characters: City Manager, Mr. Coe 
Ordinator; Finance Director, Mr. X. Bert Figure. 

Mr. X. Bert Ficure: According to the 
Comparative Statement of Monthly Receipts’ 
for the month ending May 31, we are running 
behind in our real property tax collection. Al- 


*Mr. A. E. Buck explains on page 347 of the No 
vember, 1932 issue of Purtic MANAGEMENT how 
such an allotment system is operated. 

5 This is Figure 2 in the set of ‘Administrative 
Reports for Use in Managing Financial and Depart 
mental Activities by Cities.” 
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though helping materially, the publicity given 
to delinquent taxes and the operation of the tax 
deposit plan have not produced the amount of 
income that we had allotted for this year to 
date. 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: (scowling) I am 
afraid that we shall come out at the end of the 
year at least $6,000 behind our total estimated 
receipts. 

Mr. X. Bert Ficure: Can we possibly cut 
expenditures a corresponding amount? 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: It’s not a question of 
whether we can, for we have to. Yet, as I think 
about it, with this work program procedure, 
we can do it with least harm. Indeed, the in- 
centive upon most of the departments to better 
the figures in the work program has already 
saved half of this amount. The Comparative 
Statement of Monthly Allotment Balances, 
which came from your office this morning, 
showed that we are about $3,000 under our 
allotments up to May 31. The favorable show- 
ing is mainly in the public works department 
and that department is entirely caught up with 
its work program. I shall talk with the depart- 
ment heads and decide where the changes in 
the program will be made, and then will for- 
ward to you a revised allotment schedule of 
expenditures. 


Act V—ScENE 2 


Time: Same day. Place: Same. Characters: 
City Manager. Mr. Coe Ordinator: Director of 
Public Works. George Works. 

Mr. Cor Orprnator: I have just studied 
your May statement of work and costs® and 
I want to congratulate you upon your showing. 

Mr. Works: (with animation) Thank you. 
Did you see where we beat our unit cost stand- 
ard for collecting garbage by 24 cents a ton this 
month? The standard is $4 and we collected it 
for $3.76. 

Mr. Core Orpinator: Excellent. But I have 
sad news. Our tax collections are not as good 
as we had anticipated, and we have to cut the 
budget a bit more. 

Mr. Works: I don’t see why it should have 

® Figure 5 in the set of Administrative Reports 
reterred to above. A similar statement is found in 
all of the public works records and accounting 


manuals of the Committee on Uniform Street and 
Sanitation Records 
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to come out of my department, but I think we 
can more than continue the savings already 
made to date. I have posted at the yard office 
some charts comparing the work program esti- 
mates and the unit cost standards with actual 
accomplishments, and my men work like bea- 
vers trying to come out better. 


Act V—ScENE 3 


Time and Place: Same as Scene 2, later in day. 
Characters: City Manager, Mr. Coe Ordinator; 
Police Chief, I. Ketchum. 

Mr. Coe Orprnator: Chief, we find that 
taxes are not meeting expectations and we must 
cut expenditures some more. In studying care- 
fully your Monthly Consolidated Police Re- 
ports,’ I find that beginning with the first of 
April when the police radio was installed, the 
percentage of crimes cleared has increased by a 
third. With the exception of larceny, there has 
been a decrease in all major crimes. 

CureF Ketcuum: Yes, that radio has been 
a life saver. It has made our patrol much more 
effective, and we have caught a lot of crooks 
before they have been able to make their get- 
away. 

Mr. Coe Orpinator: You mentioned a 
couple of weeks ago that Sergeant Oldman will 
be retired on pension at the end of July. Don’t 
you think that in view of this increased effi- 
ciency that we can get along without replacing 
him at least until next year? 

Curer Ketcuum: I dislike cutting man 
power. There’s a lot of unrest these days and 
something may break. But I won't kick. 

Mr. Cor Orvinator: Let’s give it a try, and 
watch the analyses of crime and departmental 
operations and see what happens. 


EPILOGUE 
Having made such a good showing and con- 
vincing citizens that city affairs were ably man- 
aged, all councilmen were re-elected at the next 
November election, and the city manager was 


retained for three more years until a larger city 
selected him as its first city manager. 


7 These are the daily and monthly Consolidated 
Police Report forms adopted as standard by the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, which 
can be obtained from the International City Man- 
agers’ Association at cost. 








The Barter Exchange Movement Spreads 


This article presents a brief summary of the rapid developments in the barter 
movement among the unemployed and directs interested readers to sources of 
information. In an early issue leading authorities will present an appraisal of 


the scrip and barter systems. 


HOUSANDS of people without jobs or 
money are banding together in scores of 
cities to combat the depression by resort- 
ing to the ancient system of barter, and in some 
cases they are supplementing barter by issuing 
scrip to pass as money among themselves and 
their neighbors. According to Stuart Chase, 
in an article in the Vew York Times for Janu- 
ary 15, at least one-half million persons in the 
United States are relying to some degree on 
barter for the necessities of life. There are 150 
organizations for self-help and as the move- 
ment spreads eastward more are being added 
each week; the movement appears to have 
started in the West a little over a year ago. 
The organization in Seattle now has fifty thou- 
sand members, and in Salt Lake City the Nat- 
ural Development Association has thirty thou- 
sand members with branches in four states. 
In Minneapolis, the Organized Unemployed, 
Inc., occupies a vacant school building and a 
school board warehouse. It runs a barter and 
exchange department, a shoe repair shop, a 
restaurant, a retail store, a clothing factory, a 
sauerkraut plant, and a canning department. 
Since its organization last fall, this group has 
issued more than twenty thousand dollars in 
scrip money. The self-help exchanges that 
have been established in Los Angeles have been 
ordered by the state labor commission to dis- 
continue the issuance of any kind of scrip, as 
scrip has been held to violate the state pay- 
check law. The outstanding scrip issued by the 
exchange organizations in the Los Angeles area 
is estimated to have a total value of $380,000, 
which the organizations are unable to redeem. 
The issuance of scrip is also reported to be ille- 
gal in Colorado, yet it is said that approxi- 
mately forty thousand people in that state are 
keeping themselves in the bare necessities of 
life through membership in the Unemployed 
Citizens’ League which pays workers through 
a system of bookkeeping. 


State-wide clearing houses are forming, and 
in New York City the Emergency Exchange 
Association is sponsoring the organization of 
barter exchanges. Bills have been introduced 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature proposing that 
counties and cities be authorized to buy grain 
and other produce from farmers, and to credit 
the purchase price thereof against taxes due 
from them. 

Success DEPENDS ON WIDE ACCEPTANCE 

The use of scrip requires only the acceptance 
by enough people and industries to make it 
work. In most instances it is printed as tickets 
in pad form in small denominations up to ten 
dollars, and according to Stuart Chase it is put 
into circulation by: “(1) Lending it to unem- 
ployed group members of good character in 
return for their notes, payable in scrip. (2) 
Buying food with it from group farmers for 
sale in the exchange store. The farmer pays 
his help with it; buys other goods from the ex- 
change store, say shirts or furniture; has his 
hair cut by the group barber. (3) Lending it 
to business men or tradesmen and taking their 
note for it, payable in scrip. They use it for 
paying help, repairs, services, and supplies.” 


ECONOMISTS URGE FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


A group of economists and social workers 
have recently issued a statement entitled, 
“Emergency Exchanges for the Alleviation of 
Unemployment.” This statement reads: 

Despite the increasing seriousness of unemploy- 
ment during the past three years most proposals 
for relief seek merely to distribute the burden 
without remedying the cause. or involve such dras- 
tic changes in our social and economic structure 
as to hold no promise for the immediate future. 
It has, however, been urged by many that large 
numbers of those now unemployed can be set to 
work producing goods and services for their own 
consumption through the establishment of emer- 
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1 New York Times, January 15, 193. 
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gency exchanges for such goods and services. Such 
measures are already in successful operation in 
various parts of the country. Many believe: 

(1) That such measures would provide work 
almost immediately for large numbers of unem- 
ployed and for them would substitute activity for 
idleness. 

(2) That the cost of setting such projects in 
operation would be comparatively small and that 
once started they would be in large measure self- 
sustaining. 

(3) That adoption of such measures would lift a 
great burden from private and governmental agen- 
cies now struggling with the problem of providing 
relief. 


(4) That it would not appreciably lessen the 


security of those already employed. 


(5) That the success of such measures is not 
dependent upon conditions in the outside world and 
that they would, in fact, greatly facilitate the res- 
toration of general business activity. 

(6) And finally, that such projects could be 
initiated within the framework of our existing eco- 
nomic structure and without such disturbance to 
present relationships as would constitute a bar to 
the acceptance of the plan. 

Therefore, the undersigned are agreed: 


(1) That state governments should be urged 
to investigate the possibility of facilitating the in- 
terchange of goods and services among unemployed 
workers by means of systems of emergency ex- 
changes. 

(2) That more particularly, the President of the 
United States should be asked: 

(a) To appoint a special committee of relief 
administrators, industrial, commercial, and labor 
executives, government officials, and economists 
to investigate the feasibility of such emergency 
exchanges and to serve as a clearing house of in- 
formation as to best practice in their establish- 
ment and operation. 

(b) To request the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to consider the desirability of permitting 
states to use a reasonably restricted part of the 
loans granted by the Corporation for unemploy- 
ment relief to make advances to properly estab- 
lish emergency exchanges. 

(c) To call a conference of executives in indus- 
trial, commercial, and merchandising enterprises 
to consider, and, if deemed proper, to encourage, 
the cooperation of such enterprises in developing 
such emergency exchanges. 


This statement was signed by forty persons 
including: J. Douglas Brown, Frank D. Gra- 


ham, and Harley L. Lutz, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Joanna C. Colcord, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; Paul H. Douglas and Jacob Viner, The 
University of Chicago; Irving Fisher, Yale 
University; Paul U. Kellogg, editor of The 
Survey; William E. Mosher, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; and Leo Wolman, Columbia University. 


MunIcIPpAL UsE oF SCRIP 


The movement has received official co-opera- 
tion from municipalities in Ohio more than in 
other states. For example, the director of 
public welfare for Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County is considering the establishment of a 
system of barter exchanges. The cities of To- 
ledo, Springfield, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Columbus are reported to be co-operating with 
private organizations in their respective cities 
with a view of using scrip to pay city employees 
and in establishing barter exchanges. Other 
city governments in various parts of the coun- 
try are considering the use of scrip. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey, has recently 
issued a mimeographed bibliography: “Emer- 
gency Cooperative Exchanges for Unemploy- 
ment Relief,” and has published a tentative 
list of emergency exchanges and their ad- 
dresses. Frank D. Graham, professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, has written a 
book entitled, The Abolition of Unemploy- 
ment, just published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. The issues of the New York Times 
for January 15 and January 22 contain lengthy 
articles describing the methods of operation of 
a number of the larger exchanges that have 
been established in various cities. Current is- 
sues of the Survey and Survey Graphic (112 
East 19 Street, New York City) contain ar- 
ticles on recent developments in this field. 
Other sources of information on co-operative 
exchanges are: Miss Joanna C. Colcord, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York City; J. Douglas Brown, director, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey; Miss Mary G. Lacy, 
librarian, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; and the Emergency Exchange Associa- 
tion, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 








Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


VIII. Economies in Fire Administration‘® 


$y CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 


Economies in the cost of fire protection may be effected by adopting modern 
methods of fire fighting and fire prevention, by obtaining reductions in the base 
rates on fire insurance, and by reducing fire losses. 


HE total fire cost for a city includes the 
value of property destroyed, insurance 
premiums in excess of losses paid, the cost 
of municipal fire protection, installation and 
maintenance cost of private fire protection, 
cost of compliance with laws and ordinances 
enacted in the interest of fire prevention, losses 
due to disruption of business by fire, and loss of 
life and personal injury. Not all items can be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents, yet 
there is no doubt but that the total cost can be 
reduced very materially in most cities. Economy 
may be effected not only in the cost of operat- 
ing the fire department, but also in reducing 
fire losses and in obtaining reductions in the 
base rates on fire insurance. The fire depart- 
ment should be checked against the standard 
requirements of the underwriters and the city 
should insist on being given proper credit by 
the insurance rating authorities in the form of 
reductions in the base rates, if the city is en- 
titled to a reduction. Savings obtained by this 
means are in effect as important as a reduction 
which might be made in fire department costs. 
It does not follow, however, that local fire 
losses will be reduced as a result of meeting the 
requirements of the underwriters or obtaining 
reductions in base rates. Perhaps the greatest 
saving to the community will result from giving 
proper attention to methods of reducing the 
total fire loss. 
The first step in reducing fire costs is to make 
an objective survey covering personnel, equip- 





* This is the eighth of a series of thirteen articles 
on constructive economy in municipal administra 
tion. The ninth, “Economies in Public Health,” 
will appear in the March issue. In the preparation 
of this article, the writers received the advice and 
help of Harold A. Stone, former director of re- 
search, California Taxpayers’ Association, and 
editorial consultant to Pustic MANAGEMENT; and 
Percy Bugbee of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 


ment, and distribution of the fire fighting serv- 
ices as compared to the minimum requirements 
of the state fire insurance board and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. An analysis 
should be made of the work performed by the 
department with a view of weighing the rela- 
tive amount performed by the various units or 
companies, and to discover the relation between 
the intensity of service and the time of day. 
Especial attention should be given to such mat- 
ters aS water supply, alarm system, station 
location, distribution of men between day and 
night duty, selection and training of men, rec- 
ords and reporting, and other matters of man- 
agement. While it is essential that each element 
be considered in relation to all other factors, 
this article will deal mainly with reducing the 
cost of operating the municipal fire department.’ 


PERSONNEL 


Emphasis should be placed first upon the 
selection by the chief administrator of a compe- 
tent fire chief who should be directly respon- 
sible either to the chief administrator or to the 
director of safety as the case may be. It is 
needless to add that administrative ability 
should be given equal weight with technical 
knowledge; politics should not be considered. 
Likewise, high standards should be set up for 
the selection of firemen. The maximum age for 
entrance should not be more than 29, a high 
school education should be required and a series 
of psychiatric, intelligence, physical, and apti- 





‘For additional information on fire department 
operation, sce Crosby-Fiske-Forster, Handbook of 
Fire Protection (Van Nostrand, 1924); Harold 
A. Stone and G. E. Stecher, Organization and 
Operation of a Municipal Fire Prevention Bureau 
(Syracuse University, 1927) ; New Jersey Tax Sur 
vey Commission, Local Fire Protection Services 
and Costs, 1932; Fire Engineering (Monthly); 
the Quarterly and other publications of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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tude tests administered. Since the recruit will 
be without experience he should be put through 
a thorough training course before he is finally 
appointed. If at all practicable, such training 
should be mandatory before eligibility for em- 
ployment. Fire fighting and prevention work 
is a technical occupation and new methods are 
constantly developed necessitating continuous 
training while on duty, if the men are to be 
kept on edge ready to go. The large city should 
provide its own training, while the smaller cities 
should send firemen, including officers, to tne 
school sponsored by the state municipal league. 

Working conditions, lines of promotion, 
standardization of salaries, and a pension plan 
must receive attention in effecting econumy, 
and in building up the morale. The fireman’s 
pension system will prove costly to the city if 
it is not on a sound actuarial basis. The adop- 
tion of a rating system for determining the 
ability of men on the job will indicate those 
who are in line for promotion and also the 
incompetent who may be eliminated from the 
force. The men who by reason of age or physi- 
cal defects are unsuited for further service 
should be replaced by young men who are 
progressive and active mentally and physically 
if additional men are needed. Vacations should 
be spread throughout the year to conform with 
the time of least fire risk. The office staff 
should be composed of clerical employees, not 
firemen; the indexing, filing, and typing of 
reports of inspections and other office work can 
be done more effectively and cheaper by stenog- 
raphers than by regular firemen. The city leave 
rights of the off platoon should be controlled so 
as to prevent the absence of a great number of 
men at one time. 

The strength of the platoons as well as of the 
companies should be studied with a view of 
reducing the number of men when and where 
fire hazards are less. Quite often it will be 
found that the day platoon will be overmanned 
as compared to the night platoon, and that 
companies in residential districts will have as 
many men as those in more hazardous districts. 
If other companies are up to the underwriters’ 
requirements, the excess number of men may 
be reduced by eliminating the incompetent, by 
retiring older men, or (in Texas cities) by cre- 
ating a salvage corps and thus obtaining a re- 
duction in the key rate. In Fort Worth, Texas, 


for example, a careful study of the work per- 
formed by the various companies and by indi- 
vidual men indicated that the city could estab- 
lish a salvage corps of twelve men (six men on 
each shift) by withdrawing a number of men 
from the companies which were shown to have 
carried on the least amount of work per man 
and by reducing the force during the hours of 
least hazard. The survey showed that the re- 
moval of these twelve men would not reduce 
the effectiveness of the fire fighting force. The 
question then to be decided was whether to 
eliminate the twelve men or to establish a 
salvage corps which would result in a reduction 
of the key rate of one cent or approximately 
$7,500 per year in insurance premiums.’ While 
the original outlay for the equipment of the 
salvage corps would cost $3,500 it was pointed 
out that the salvage work would reduce the 
losses from water, smoke, and exposure. 

Whether a fire department operates on the 
one, two, or three platoon basis has no effect on 
insurance rates, so long as the company 
strength required by the underwriters is main- 
tained. The one platoon can be operated with 
about one-third less men than the two platoon 
plan, assuming that the men are allowed only 
one day off in five or six. If the days off are 
increased the saving is reduced accordingly. 
A change to the one platoon should be made 
only after careful consideration of the probable 
effect on the morale of the force. If the city 
operates under the two-platoon system the duty 
of firemen of the off-platoon to answer second 
alarms should be indicated. 


LOCATION OF FIRE STATIONS 


The number of fire stations or shiny red fire 
engines do not always supply the most reliable 
index of the quality or quantity of service. 
Some cities have more engine companies (and 
fire stations) than are necessary to meet the 
underwriters’ distribution standards. Overlap- 
ping of districts may be discovered by prepar- 
ing a map to show the actual territory served 
by each company, this area to be measured off 
by street distances on the basis of the distribu- 





2“This is true only in the State of Texas where 
because of the peculiar rating for that state definite 
improvements procure definite reductions in the key 
rate. This would not apply in other sections of the 
country.”—Percy Bugbee in letter dated January 
28, 1933. 
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tion standard in relation to the character of 
the principal territories served. Any conclu- 
sions deducted from this analysis must take 
into account the type of hazards and construc- 
tion in the districts involved. Where there is 
much overlapping of districts, it is likely that 
the station locations were established in the 
days of horse-drawn vehicles or certain wards 
may at one time have had “fire station minded” 
councilmen. The crowding of fire stations of 
course results in overmanning and in the pur- 
chase and operation of an excessive amount of 
equipment. The underwriters do not measure 
overmanning caused by poor station location, 
but they do call to the attention of city officials 
any failure to cover adequately any part of the 
city. In some cities, therefore, it may be pos- 
sible to eliminate some stations and relocate 
others to reduce the number of fire houses and 
men without increasing fire insurance rates. 
Any relocation of stations should be carefully 
planned after a study of a spot map of fires, 
hazards, reference to the city plan and to the 
zoning ordinance, study of the direction and 
kind of city growth, analysis of traffic condi- 
tions, standard time for runs, and so on. The 
underwriters’ standards for the number of com- 
panies and men should not be exceeded as those 
standards are very generous. Ordinarily, it is 
preferable and more effective to make longer 
runs with a full crew than to operate companies 
with insufficient crews. 

An investigation should be made with a view 
to effect some economies by standardizing on 
types of equipment. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


All cities should give closer attention to the 
improvement of fire prevention practices and 
the adoption of an up-to-date building code 
and fire ordinances. Good fire prevention legis- 
lation has a very favorable effect on the fire 
record. For instance, an ordinance prohibiting 
wooden shingle roofs, and an effective state 
arson law will help cities to reduce fire losses. 
The uniformed force should make routine in- 
spections in the districts adjacent to the fire 
house to secure the correction of fire hazards 
and to become acquainted with the buildings 
and occupancies in which they may be called to 
fight a fire. The more complicated hazards 
should be followed up by fire engineers and 
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structural building inspectors. It may be pos- 
sible to combine structural building inspection 
with fire prevention work and in the larger 
cities to set up a separate department to handle 
all regulatory inspections. To curtail fire pre- 
vention activities is false economy; the most 
important duty of firemen is to make fire fight- 
ing unnecessary. A study of the cost of fire 
prevention bureaus in typical cities shows that 
the bureau expense runs from one-half of one 
per cent to 4 per cent of the fire department 
budget.* 

Incendiary fires have always accounted for 
a large proportion of the total fire loss, much 
larger than is generally supposed. The depres- 
sion has increased the number of incendiary 
fires in dwellings and made the problem appear 
more important. Studies have shown that lack 
of investigation, over-insurance, and over-ad- 
justments of losses, have been contributing 
factors to these incendiary fires. The investiga- 
tion of fires, and especially all those with ap- 
preciable loss, should be a regular procedure 
of the fire department, careful and complete 
records of the fire being kept including a de- 
scription of what burned and how the fire was 
fought. In case of suspicious fires, police as- 
sistance should be obtained, as well as that of 
the prosecuting authority who, together with 
the courts, should provide greater co-operation 
with the fire department. Insurance companies 
should curb over-insurance by a careful re- 
appraisal of values, if necessary making a com- 
plete survey of each piece of property in the 
city. The officials in some cities have forced 
insurance companies to cancel or reduce insur- 
ance on vacant properties and others where a 
fire would profit the owners. 

Another method of reducing the fire hazard 
that appears to be popular in many cities is to 
secure the condemnation and removal of dilap- 
idated buildings using unemployed men for 
this purpose. The hazard of oil and gas storage 
plants and other special hazards should be 
surveyed by the fire department and proper 
means for the protection of this property to 
prevent loss to surrounding buildings should 
be required. 

Cities with a population of over fifty thou- 
sand should consider the advisability of em- 





3 dn Economy Program, No. 
National Fire Protection Association 


14, January, 1933, 
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ploying a permanent fire engineer and research 
man to act as assistant and adviser to the head 
of the fire department. Some fire departments 
have such a man on the force but fail to make 
full use of his ability. 


Co-ORDINATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS AND 
OTHER UNITS 


It may be possible to effect some economies 
through better co-operation with other mu- 
nicipal departments. For instance, an investi- 
gation may reveal that the expenditures nec- 
essary to bring water pressure up to standard 
would be less than the cost of additional pump- 
ers, hose lines to reach other hydrants, and 
more men to operate additional equipment. 
Perhaps the charges made by the water de- 
partment for connections to automatic sprin- 
kler systems are so high as to discourage the 
installation of such systems and to prevent 
lower insurance premiums. 

Cities that have long dry seasons, a high per- 
centage of wood shingle roofs, and prevailing 
strong winds, should adopt a plan of co-or- 
dinated action to be made effective in event 
of a conflagration. Such a plan should include 
the co-operation of police, welfare, and engi- 
neering departments, various utility companies, 
Red Cross, and other agencies. The fire de- 
partment also requires the co-operation of the 
engineering department in the correction of 
flaws in the street system, in removing ob- 
structions that might prevent the fire depart- 
ment from obtaining access to property. 

Fire fighting costs may be reduced through 
a reorganization of areas of administration 
either by consolidation of fire departments in 
thickly populated regions, or through more 
extensive and more carefully planned measures 
of co-operation between fire departments. The 
New Jersey Tax Survey Commission has esti- 
mated that the cost of a single county-wide fire 
department in Hudson County, New Jersey, 
organized to meet the underwriters’ standards, 
would result in a saving of one-third of the 
total cost of the existing independent fire de- 
partments. Some of the more important ad- 
vantages of consolidation may be achieved by 
systematic and voluntary co-operation devel- 
oped through a county or regional committee 
of fire executives. In the absence of such a 
committee the governing body of any city can 
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make definite arrangements with neighboring 
cities whereby aid is exchanged on first alarms 
whenever responses can be made more effec- 
tively in that manner, and on second alarms 
according to a pre-arranged plan. There should 
be arrangements also for the transmission of 
the alarms and for the use of hose companies 
and other apparatus. 

Another important economy may be effected 
through consolidating the purchases of fire hose 
for a number of cities as is done with marked 
success by the Michigan Municipal League. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


The pressure for new sources of revenue is 
prompting some cities to collect from careless 
citizens and from violators of fire laws an 
amount equal to the cost of extinguishing the 
fire. Berkeley, California, Cincinnati, and New 
York City, and about twenty other cities have 
ordinances permitting the collection of such 
charges, which of course do not bring in a 
large amount of revenue but have the effect of 
making people more careful about hazards and 
thus aid in fire prevention work. The New 
Jersey Tax Survey Commission has suggested 
that part of the cost of operating the fire de- 
partment should be distributed on a basis that 
would be proportionate to the degree of fire 
hazard maintained. It is pointed out that the 
owners of combustible property, because of the 
greater fire risk, receive a special benefit or 
service in addition to the general benefit con- 
ferred upon the average citizen. 

The fire department should consider the ad- 
visability of making a charge on a per mile or 
per hour basis for answering calls outside the 
city limits. The fee for recharging extinguish- 
ers, inspection of theaters and public halls, 
testing fire pumps, and permit fees of various 
kinds should be sufficient to cover the cost of 
the work done. Perhaps part or all of the cost 
of the fire guards and stage firemen at theaters 
should be borne by the theater. 


FirE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Four types of information about the work of 
the fire department are required in order to 
measure its operations.‘ The first type of in- 


* Donald C. Stone, “Use of Records in Adminis 
tering City Activities,” The 1933 City Manager 
Yearbook, p. 170. 
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formation deals with personnel. Reports should 
be presented regularly to the chief officials of 
the city as well as to the fire chief showing the 
numerical strength, the daily absences, special 
details, and the effective strength of each unit. 
Absences may be subdivided to show their 
causes, i. €. on leave, vacation, injured, sick, and 
so on. The second type of information to be 
submitted, and this should be done at least 
once each month, is an analysis of alarms, 
losses, and company runs. Comparisons should 
be drawn with figures of the previous month 
and of the year to date with last year to date 
for such items as (1) number of alarms, (2) 
number of fires, (3) total amount of fire loss, 
(4) amount of loss per fire, (5) amount of loss 
for each $1,000 burnable property, (6) fire loss 
per capita, and (7) alarms responded to by 
each company listed in order. The figures on 
the amount of fire loss, the loss per fire, and 
the loss for each $1,000 burnable property are 
extremely important as they furnish the best 
measure of the results of fire department 
operations. 

Monthly reports on fire prevention work 
should show not only the total inspections of 
each particular kind of property in the city, 
but the results of the inspections such as the 
number of hazards found, the hazards cor- 
rected, permits issued, the permits revoked, 
the violations of the fire code, arrests for viola- 
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tions, and other similar information. 

When it comes to making fire prevention 
work effective, careful studies must be made 
of the causes of fire and the proportion of fire 
loss due to each cause. Fire department re- 
ports should be based on a standard classifica- 
tion of causes of fire, and subdivided as to 
whether they were preventable or partly pre- 
ventable causes. The reports will bear more 
meaning if they give the number of fires dur- 
ing the month due to each cause and the per 
cent of total loss during the month which can 
be attributed to that cause. These reports also 
may include comparisons with the figures of 
last month, and the figures of the year to date 
with the figures of last year to the same date. 
In this analysis the number of fires entered as 
having an unknown cause should be reduced 
to the lowest possible niinimum. This requires 
careful and trained investigations which are re- 
quired also for other than purely statistical 
reasons. 

These reports will indicate to the fire execu- 
tive how various operating economies may be 
effected. For instance, a large number of false 
alarms will indicate the need for heavier penal- 
ties and a campaign of education. If there are 
a large number of grass or brush fires calling 
for numerous runs perhaps a special patrol in 
dry weather will reduce the number of fires 
and needless runs. 


Reporting Municipal Activities to Citizens 


This brief article by the editors of Public Management presents suggestions to 
public administrators for the preparation of an annual report, leaflets, circu- 
lars, and special reports for distribution to citizens. 


N the last three years, only twenty-four 
I cities in the United States have issued at- 
tractive and readable annual reports for 
distribution to citizens. These reports contain 
suggestions that may help officials of other 
cities in preparing theirs; for this reason there 
is listed below the names of these twenty-four 
cities and the years for which the reports were 
issued : 
1929—Glendale, California; Brunswick, 
Georgia; Plymouth, Michigan; Summit, New 


Jersey; Roanoke, Virginia; and Westerville, 
Ohio. 

1930—Alameda, California; Atchison, Kan- 
sas; East Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and Oregon City, 
Oregon. 

1931—Albert Lea, Minnesota; Auburn, 
Maine; Austin, Texas; Berkeley, California; 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
St. Joseph, Michigan; Staunton, Virginia; Two 
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Rivers, Wisconsin; and Wichita, Kansas. 

Many of these cities, especially those for 
1931, have issued annual reports to citizens for 
a number of years. Staunton, Virginia, for in- 
stance, has published one each year since 1908. 
The reports mentioned here are recommended 
to public administrators as examples of what a 
good report should be. If they have any copies 
available for distribution, the city managers of 
these cities will be glad to supply one on re- 
quest. 


TECHNIQUE OF REPORTING 


The development of the technique of mu- 
nicipal reporting in recent years has resulted 
in the formulation of certain criteria or stand- 
ards which should be followed in the prepara- 
tion of an annual report for citizen reading.’ 
The material for the 1932 report should have 
been collected throughout the year either by 
the chief administrator or by someone desig- 
nated by him. The report should be ready for 
distribution, if possible, within six weeks after 
the end of the year covered, if it is to have much 
value. However, the alert public administrator 
even now can gather the essential material and 
have a report ready for distribution within two 
or three weeks. Especial attention should be 
given to the physical make-up of the report 
with a view of making the cover, title, and gen- 
eral appearance attractive to the reader so as 
to encourage him to read it. It is suggested that 
the report be 6 by 9 inches in size, printed on 
good quality paper in readable type, with the 
more important facts emphasized by a change 
of type or by artistic presentation. The report 
should contain much illustrative material in- 
cluding diagrams and charts, a few well-chosen 
maps to indicate certain improvements, and a 
liberal supply of pictures distributed through- 
out the report contiguous to the relevant read- 
ing material. 

An organization chart in the front of the 
report would help the reader to a clearer un- 
derstanding of what follows. The report should 
be opened with a letter of transmittal which 
either contains, or is followed by, a summary 
of outstanding accomplishments and recom- 
mendations for the future. The remainder of 





1 Clarence E. Ridley, “Appraising Municipal Re- 
ports,” National Municipal Review, XXI11, 24-26 
(January, 1933) 


ACTIVITIES TO CITIZENS $1 


the material in the report should show a com- 
plete picture, with each activity occupying 
space in proportion to its relative importance 
and arranged in some logical order. The ac- 
complishments for the year might be compared 
with those for previous years, and a comparison 
of past recommendations with the progress 
toward their execution would serve as an index 
to the year’s achievements. Data on municipal 
finances should be presented in a clear and 
simple manner with a minimum of detailed 
financial statements. It is considered unethical 
and poor taste to include material for depart- 
mental or personal aggrandizement. The com- 
plete report should not exceed fifty pages in 
length. This, in brief, covers the more im- 
portant considerations that should serve as a 
guide in preparing and publishing an annual 
report. 

For additional suggestions on the method of 
preparing an annual report, public adminis- 
trators are referred to the report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Reporting, 
Public Reporting, published in 1931 by the 
Municipal Administration Service (309 East 
34 Street, New York City). Other helpful 
suggestions will be found in the February, 1932 
issue of PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, which con- 
tained a number of articles on the actual meth- 
ods followed by seventeen cities in preparing, 
publishing, and distributing their annual re- 
ports. This survey of seventeen cities revealed 
that material for the annual report generally is 
collected throughout the year by department 
heads and submitted to the manager who com- 
piles and edits the material; the copy is sent to 
the printer an average of seven weeks after the 
end of the period covered and is made available 
for distribution three weeks later; the usual 
size is 6 by 9 inches; the average number of 
pages is seventy; the cost of printing averages 
$455; and the most popular method of distri- 
bution is by mail. Any public official may upon 
request obtain a copy of the report of this 
survey from PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

The publication of an attractive annual re- 
port soon after the end of the year will inform 
the citizens of services rendered and their cost, 
and will encourage intelligent criticism of gov- 
ernment and active support of essential serv- 
ices. To keep the citizens informed of mu- 
nicipal activities is even more important during 
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a depression than in prosperous times, and pub- 
lic officials certainly cannot be criticized for 
spending a few hundred dollars in this manner. 


LEAFLETS, CIRCULARS, AND SPECIAL REPORTS 


In addition to the annual report, however, 
the officials of some cities prefer a leaflet, cir- 
cular, letter, or some other special printed 
matter because such reports may meet a special 
néed, may be issued quite frequently, and may 
be widely distributed at low cost. A review of 
the practices of a few cities that have issued 
such reports in recent months may prove help- 
ful. 

ALBERT Lea, MINNESoTA—Albert Lea, a 
city with a population of 10,169, was probably 
the first American city to issue a printed report 
for the year ending December 31, 1932. The 
report consists of twenty-four pages, 32 by 
6'%4 inches in size, and was mailed to two thou- 
sand citizens with the January water bills, the 
mailing of which was delayed until January 12 
when the report came off the press. The total 
cost of the report was $135. Although this was 
an annual report, it indicates a method or type 
of report that may be used any time in the 
year. C. C. Ludwig is city manager. 

CINCINNATI, On10—Soon after the first of 
the year, a four-page folder containing essen- 
tial information on municipal finances, accomp- 
lishments for the past year, and a program for 
the coming year, is distributed to every house- 
hold in the city by the Boy Scouts. A second 
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method of reporting consists of a ten-page 
mimeographed report for each department, 
covering organization and activities, these re- 
ports being available upon request. A third 
method of reporting consists of an annual mu- 
nicipal report. C. A. Dykstra is city manager. 

East CLEVELAND, On10—In addition to an 
annual report, East Cleveland issues two or 
three times each year a printed letter which is 
sent to every home in the city. This letter 
describes current city problems, accomplish- 
ments, and future plans, and incloses a reply 
card on which citizens may make complaints 
or offer suggestions for improving municipal 
services. Charles A. Carran is city manager. 

HIGHLAND Park, Texas—The council of 
this Dallas suburb recently mailed its citizens 
a four-page folder containing an unusually good 
statement and explanation of the financial con- 
dition of the town. P. V. Montgomery is mayor. 

HINTON, WEsT VIRGINIA—Every month the 
city manager issues an attractive mimeo- 
graphed report containing charts and drawings. 
The one for January 1, 1933, is an excellent 
example of frank reporting to the public. An- 
other unique method of reporting municipal 
activities was used in Hinton in 1932. The 
total amount of each tax bill was analyzed to 
show the exact cost of the various municipal 
services (See Figure 1). The work involved in 
analyzing each tax bill in this manner might 
prove too burdensome in the larger cities. 
Hume K. Nowlan is city manager. 





ANALYSIS OF CITY OF HINTON, W. VA. 1932 TAX 


WHAT HAVE YOU BOUGHT AND PAID FOR? 





FP YPN 


You paid $..2.20 


You paid $. 6.48 for FIRE protection for yourself, family and property for a year; 

You paid $..6.4+8 to make the streets safe and convenient for use at night by LIGHTING; 

You paid $. 3.80. for POLICE PROTECTION and the suppression of crime for one year; 

You paid $..2+52. to have your GARBACE & TRASH removed and disposed of for 52 weeks; 

for keeping the STREETS cleaned and repaired and other public property protected 


and maintained in usable condition for 12 months; 


s 


7. You paid §.. x.. 


You paid ¢ 14 76 on the PAVING AND SEWERS installed years ago and now serving you daily; 
. to wipe out the extra costs of the OVERHEAD BRIDGE. 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS CAREFULLY AND THOUGHTFULLY 





Have you had the worth of your money? 


Would you willingly do without these services to save the cost? 





Fig. 1. 


EACH TAXPAYER IN HINTON, WEST VIRGINIA, RECEIVED WITH HIS 1932 TAX BILL A 
STATEMENT SHOWING WHAT HE PAYS FOR EACH MUNICIPAL FUNCTION 


THE TAXPAYER WHO 


RECEIVED THE ABOVE STATEMENT PAID A TOTAL CITY TAX OF $36.04 
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KENILWORTH, ILLINo1s—The city manager 
recently issued a twenty-page report covering 
municipal activities for the past ten years. It 
was printed by the planograph method at a cost 
of $92 for 1,000 copies and distributed by 
second-class mail to all water users and to all 
owners of improved real estate. The report 
outlines accomplishments and stresses condi- 
tions that need correction. F. L. Streed is vil- 
lage manager. 

KENOSHA, WiscoNsiIN—Early in January 
this year, the citizens received a six-page cir- 
cular entitled, ‘““A Letter to Kenosha Citizens 
From Your City Council.” This is the tenth 
year that such a report has been issued, in ad- 
dition to an annual report. The circular shows 
the original budget for 1932 and actual ex- 
penditures, and in a separate table the expendi- 
tures for the past four years for unemployment 
relief. The letter also contains a comparative 
statement of the bonded debt situation, and a 
table comparing the 1933 budget with that of 
1932. William E. O’Brien is city manager. 

MemMPHIs, TENNESSEE — In September, 
1932, the board of commissioners published a 
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sixteen-page pamphlet entitled, “Why Pay 
Taxes?” which set forth in a concise and inter- 
esting manner the financial condition of the 
city, the exact cost of each service, the amount 
of service furnished, and suggestions as to how 
expenditures might be reduced. Watkins Over- 
ton is mayor. 

SHOREWOOD, Wisconsin — An attractive 
folder showing trends in municipal revenues 
and expenditures, comparison of 1932 appro- 
priations and expenditures, and other data, was 
mailed out recently with tax bills. Each month 
a copy of the printed proceedings of the village 
board for the preceding month is mailed to 
every home in the village. H. A. Schmitt is 
village manager. 

Of course one may say that there are more 
effective methods of reporting to the public 
than by means of the annual report but as a 
matter of fact the cities that are issuing the 
best annual reports are also the ones that are 
sending out leaflets with utility bills, special 
circulars, arranging for talks before citizen 
groups, and using the radio, and other effective 
means of public education. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


3y CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Citizens Make Loans to Cities 
 eeers denomination bonds and_ notes 
should be available to citizens of any com- 
munity selling such obligations. The participa- 
tion of a large number of residents in local 
financing would create a very real interest in 
government. The citizens of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, can purchase an interest in their bonds in 
multiples of ten dollars through the so-called 
city bank. Many small cities dispose of their 
bonds over the counter to local investors. Now 
Mayor John P. O’Brien proposes the sale of 
New York City tax revenue bonds in ten-dollar 
denominations. The practice ought to be more 
common particularly where the tax notes can 
be used to pay taxes. 
The use of scrip in various forms is becoming 
more common. In many cases the scrip takes 


the form of negotiable tax notes. Some cities 
sell stamps to the group agreeing to accept the 
scrip. A two or three cent stamp is attached by 
each user and when it has been used sufficiently 
to accumulate one dollar or more in stamps it 
is redeemed at par. This amounts to a sales 
tax or turnover tax. The basis of the system is 
the agreement to accept the scrip in lieu of cash. 


Millions of City Funds in Closed Banks 

TATE and municipal bank deposits were 

$2,394,073,000 on June 30, 1931, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. A study of the security of public 
funds is now being made. Twenty-five of the 
first one hundred cities to reply to a question- 
naire on this subject have $6,785,360 in closed 
banks. 
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What the R. F. C. Has Done 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

made available for emergency relief pur- 
poses $143,653,265 through January 7, 1933. 
Thirty-six states and two territories were in- 
volved. Of this amount, $14,207,281 was ad- 
vanced in six states to local governments which 
pledged or sold their own securities to the 
R. F.C. 

The Corporation has agreed to finance self- 
liquidating construction projects totaling 
$145,660,000 although it has actually pur- 
chased securities totaling only $17,573,000. 
The number of projects approved are classified 
as follows: water, 26; bridge, 6; sewers, 6; 
flood control, 4; markets, 3; lighting plant, 1; 
housing, 1; and others, 3. The authorizations 
for bridges amount to $80,290,000 and for 
water $50,541,000. 


The General Tax Levy is Reduced 


N the majority of cities the 1932 general 

property tax levy was smaller than the 1929 
levy, according to comparative data received 
by the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
from 279 cities representing thirty-three mil- 
‘lion people in thirty-nine states. While cities 
in thirty-one of the states are raising less tax 
money than they did in 1929, the cities in 


eight states increased their general tax levies 
as compared to 1929. Strangely enough, six of 
these eight states are among the twelve that 
have not received funds from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for unemployment 
relief. One hundred seventy-one of the 279 
cities reduced their 1932 levies to the 1929 
level. Many of them are far below it. The 
sections of the country where relief demands 
are greatest and where debt troubles have been 
most serious show the highest percentage of 
reduction. 


Cities Handle Own Refunding 

HREE large cities of the United States 

have worked out plans for refunding ma- 
turity bonds by an exchange with the present 
holders. Akron, Ohio, has already obtained the 
consent of the holders of a large proportion of 
its presently maturing bonds to accept the re- 
funding obligations. The city of Charleston, 
South Carolina, is working out a plan to refund 
$909,000 in early maturities. The city of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, has just announced a plan to 
exchange $8,500,000 for bonds due from 1933 
to 1939, inclusive, in order to pay off the city’s 
debt at a more even rate. Many other cities 
have solved their financial problems by refund- 
ing, but these are the most recent instances. 


Abstracts and Extracts 


Getting Your Tax Bill “Fixed” 

ECENTLY this office was told about a busi- 

ness man who employed an agent to “fix” his 
taxes for 25 per cent of the saving he, the agent, 
was able to effect. While negotiations were pend- 
ing, another agent offered to “fix” the tax bill for 
10 per cent of the saving, but cash must be on the 
table and in advance. Receiving the advance he 
disappeared. The business man felt terribly put 
upon. He had been robbed! He did not consider 
himself as the robber in the first instance, so thor- 
oughly is the spirit of ‘fix’ abroad amongst us in 
America. Our first American thought when caught 
in so trifling a matter even as a traffic violation, is 
to find some politician or ward heeler who can 
“fix” it for us—oblivious of the lesson of expe- 
rience that the cost of a “fix” ultimately is far 
greater than any fine involved —Gorpon L. Hos- 


TETTER, executive director, The Employers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago. in his Members Service Let- 
ter sb Bul aed 
A Business Man Who Thinks Straight 
ANY writers seem to think that money paid 
for taxes is money thrown away or de- 
stroyed, for some unknown reason, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it returns to business channels and 
keeps people employed exactly the same as any 
private transaction, thereby increasing the sum 
total of business and the ability to pay said taxes 
in an endless chain. What we should strive to do 
is to get full value for what we pay, rather than 
make so much noise in general over a matter of 
which most of us have only a superficial knowl- 
edge —W. B. Hopxkrns. president, Circular Tool 
Company, Inc., in Business Administration 
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Administrative Problem Section 


How Cities Prepare and Use Work Programs 


The eight cities reporting on this problem prepare annual work programs in 
support of budget estimates and for use by the chief administrator in control- 
ling activities and expenditures during the year. A model records and cost 
accounting system is essential to the preparation of work programs and in 
providing the information needed in administrative control. 


Work Programs Useful at Budget 
Hearings 
By C. A. 
Village Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 
regimes cumulative reports which show 
the units of work done as compared with 
that of a similar period for the preceding year 
are submitted to the manager by the police, fire, 
electric light, water, highway and sewer, and 
cemetery departments. All departments prepare 
annual programs of work minutely detailed and 
segregated as to labor and materials. The work 
programs serve as a basis for expenditure requests 
for the budget year. When budget hearings are 
held, a detailed statement of the work to be done 
is presented. For example, a request for building 
a new sewer gives the itemized cost based on 
previous cost data for similar work; an assessment 
estimate to show the possible return on work 
done; and a further estimate of new houses possi- 
ble to assess because of the improvement. The 
costs for every job are checked against estimates 
and differences are explained. Mimeographed 
forms and letters are used to save printing ex- 
pense. 


BINGHAM 


Office Charts Show Comparison of 


Work Proposed and Completed 


By J. H. Ames 
City Manager, Ames, lowa 

HE city of Ames, Iowa, has a system of 
cumulative monthly reports which provide 
the city manager with a concise record of accom- 
plishment during the preceding month and a rec- 
ord of expenditures for the corresponding period. 
Expenditures are not budgeted in the strict sense 
of the term although all major expenditures made 
in the departments under the manager are ap- 
proved by him. The financial records are kept in 
the office of the city clerk, a department not 

under the manager. 
Each month the city manager transfers the 


wn 


information on various 8'%2 by 11-inch forms to 
office charts which are cumulative and which pro- 
vide at a glance a comparison of results and 
expenditures by months for the past several 
years. Each department head is responsible for 
the compilation of the data for the monthly re- 
port and for a city of this size, the work is dis- 
tributed to such an extent that no additional 
clerical help is required. The reports of the vari- 
ous departments are assembled and typed in the 
city manager’s office. At the end of each year an 
annual statement is prepared for the information 
of the council and public, and shows what has 
been done and its cost. A running inventory fea- 
ture of the forms was devised largely to afford 
accurate current information for projected im- 
provements. 


Model Public Works Records Pro- 
vide Data for Work Programs 


By E. E. Cuapwick 
City Engineer, Winona, Minnesota 

VERY important by-product of the installa- 
tion of the public works records and ac- 
counting system made early this year by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation 
Records is the establishment of a definite work 
program for the street department and the use 
of the records and cost accounting machinery for 
determining the extent to which actual work con- 
forms to the program. Through a public works 
program the department forecasts the amount of 
work to be done for each public works activity, 
and shows when it is to be done, the methods to 
be employed, estimated total cost, and the unit 
cost for each operation. The detailed forecasts 
of work and costs are then consolidated into a 
comprehensive program which shows for each 
activity and operation the amount of work to be 
done each month, the unit cost, and the total cost. 
During the year, the use of the cost accounting 
machinery indicates whether the actual work and 


uv 
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costs compare favorably or unfavorably with the 
work program estimates prepared at the begin- 
ning of the year. For example, the street cleaning 
work schedule shows not only where the proposed 
cleaning is to be done, but the number of times 
a week that the particular street or district will 
be cleaned, the length of the street or district in 
miles, and the total cleaning miles for the year. 
In like manner, refuse collection and removal 
work, street repairs, property maintenance, and 
other activities are scheduled in advance as to the 
work to be done, unit costs, and total costs. 
Especially designed forms are used in the prep- 
aration of the work schedules which are later 
brought together in a consolidated work program 
that is adopted by the department. It is at this 
time that the records and cost accounting system 
becomes indispensable because it furnishes daily, 
weekly, and monthly reports of comparative state- 
ments of work done, unit costs, man hour, and 
equipment hour production, and other significant 
facts which are necessary for administrative con- 
trol.. The work program thus becomes an integral 
part of the budget since it specifies the work to 
be done during the year. Budget estimates there- 
fore are based on the work programs, the budget 
merely providing the financial means for carrying 
the work program into execution. 


Proposed Capital Outlays and Operat- 
ing Budget Considered Together 


By Georce WILson 

Commissioner of Finance, Toronto, Canada 

HE current and capital expenditure needs of 

the city for each fiscal year are estimated by 
the respective departments as early in the year 
as possible and detailed work programs are pre- 
pared in support of the estimates, also for use by 
the administration during the vear in measuring 
the amount of work done. The budget estimates 
are dealt with in the following way: (1) Expendi- 
tures under the direction of a particular commit- 
tee of the council are first passed upon by that 
committee and, if acceptable, recommended to 
the board of control; (2) all proposed expendi- 
tures are reviewed by the board of control, con- 
sisting of the mayor and four controllers; and 
(3) recommendations of the board of control are 
submitted to the council for final decision. All 
new capital expenditure proposals are considered 
together with the budget estimates. 

Monthly cumulative reports of work done are 
prepared but not furnished to the council. They 
are considered purely a matter of departmental 
administration. However, each council committee 
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makes yearly reports to the council of the work 
done under its supervision. Details of the work 
proposed are available if requested but are not 
generally furnished to the council. In the case of 
the proposed expenditures, the estimated expendi- 
tures for the current year and the actual ex- 
penditures for three years preceding are furnished 
to the board of control and council for compara- 
tive purposes. Comparisons of work done during 
the year with that proposed for the coming year 
are not furnished the council unless requested. 


Proper Reports Inform Manager of 
Progress of Work 


$y Harrie D. EcCKLER 
City Manager, Belfast, Maine 

ONTHLY cumulative reports showing work 

done as compared with a similar period for 
the preceding year, are submitted by the depart- 
ments of highway, sewer, park, cemetery, and 
sidewalks. The highway department prepares 
weekly programs; the highway, sewer, park, and 
sidewalk departments prepare monthly programs; 
and all departments prepare annual work pro- 
grams. A complete outline of the program for the 
year accompanies the budget estimates submitted 
by each department head to the city manager. All 
department heads attend budget hearings in order 
to supply needed information on items for their 
particular departments. Work accomplished by 
each department is reported each month to the 
city council by the manager, and costs are sub- 
mitted in detail each month, in comparison with 
the budget estimate for the particular work and 
in some cases for work done in the previous year. 


Long-Term Planning for all Activities 
Hy FF. W. orp, Jk 
City Manager, Auburn, Main« 

hie the past five years a definite work 

program has been followed in the highway 
department. This includes a co-operative ar- 
rangement with the state relative to through roads 
which have been tied into the secondary and resi- 
dential road construction plans of the city. The 
work plan for any one year is a part of a program 
extending two or three years ahead and is revised 
from year to year. The budget of the highway 
department includes an estimate of the expense 
involved in carrying on a portion of the highway 
work program. There is a monthly check-up on 
the amount done to date, which is plotted in color 
on the work plans and the proposed list of im- 
provements is checked as completed. 
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No definite work programs are in use in the 
other departments, although there is an improve- 
ment plan operating for a period of years depend- 
ent on the budget allowance. For example, be- 
cause the fire department was undermanned and 
lacked modern equipment, a three-year plan, based 
upon the requirements of the underwriters, was 
entered into and completed. At the end of the 
three-year period a much higher rating was given 
the city which resulted in an annual net saving to 
the taxpayers on fire insurance of approximately 
$17,000, with no increase in taxation or debt. A 
similar program was developed to place the police 
department on a modern basis. Likewise, there 
has just been completed a five-year school im- 
provement plan which included the construction 
of an addition to the high school, two new grade 
schools, two rural schools, alterations and the 
repair of other schools, all without an increase in 
taxation, the amount of the bond issue for the 
high school unit equalling the amount of debt 
retired during the same period of time. 


Manager Requires Work Programs in 
Support of Estimates 


By WituiAm E, O'Brien 
City Manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
HE police, fire, and finance departments sub- 
mit monthly cumulative reports; the finance 
department report shows expenditures for each 
department by months and comparative figures 
for corresponding months in the preceding year. 
The health, engineering, public works, water, 
park, and assessing departments prepare annual 
programs of work which are submitted to the 
manager with departmental budget estimates. In 
preparing the budget, there are two major items: 
maintenance and capital expenditures, and each 
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department must set up a work program for 
capital expenditures required together with proper 
estimates and plans before the budget is accepted 
by the city manager and acted upon by the city 
council. Department heads submit periodic re- 
ports to the manager on actual accomplishments 
which are compared with the work programs pre- 
pared at the beginning of the year. 


State Aids in Preparing Work Programs 


sy R. W. OreBAUGH 
Town Manager, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


T is possible for the manager to keep in close 
touch with each of the departments because 
the town is quite small. Annual programs of work 
to be done are prepared in support of the budget 
estimates for street, sewer, and water mainte- 
nance; and special work is planned and put on 
paper as supporting data for the budget estimates. 
The units of work done are shown on the monthly 
cumulative reports that are prepared by the man- 
ager with the aid of the foreman and superintend- 
ents. Towns and cities in the state of Vermont 
receive the aid and co-operation of the state high- 
way department in preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for new work such as road, street and bridge 
construction. Therefore this type of work usually 
is thoroughly planned in advance and not actually 
started until money has been appropriated or 
bonds issued. Any citizen may attend budget 
hearings at which time the manager and the board 
hear and analyze any request for work other than 
that under discussion. At this time, percentage 
costs as compared with fixed charges are out- 
lined, increases or decreases over former years 
are compared and discussed, and appropriations 
are figured with the sole idea of maintaining a 
reasonable tax rate. 








The Problem for a Future Issue 


COST ACCOUNTING IN PUBLIC WORKS 


(1) Describe in detail the unit cost accounting system used in your city for public works ac- 
tivities and list the public works activities for which unit cost figures are employed. 


(2) Are public works cost accounts maintained by the chief financial officer of the e:ty? If not, 
how are these cost accounts tied in with the general city accounting? 


(3) How do you maintain a continuous control over work in process through cost accounting? 
(4) How much increase or decrease has there been in public works operating costs in the past 


two fiscal years? Explain. 


(5) Give approximate amount of saving or reduction in the cost of public works operations which 


can be attributed to your cost accounting system. 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on this problem before February 25. 











News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Municipal Housing Through the 
Back Door 


HE city of Asheville, North Carolina, has 

established a re&l estate division in the de- 
partment of finance to handle the two thousand 
parcels of property taken over by the city for 
non-payment of 1928 taxes and prior years, 
amounting to approximately $50,000 and repre- 
senting a valuation of about two million dollars. 
The parcels now managed by the city represent 
10 per cent of the total number of improved and 
unimproved parcels in the city and 2 per cent of 
the total assessed valuation. The former owners 
are given an opportunity to redeem their prop- 
erty but they are required to pay rent, although 
within certain limitations this rental may be 
applied to the redemption of the property, less 
the cost of upkeep. The enforcement of rent col- 
lection has had the effect of causing property 
owners to make greater efforts to redeem their 
property. In managing the 214 improved proper- 
ties, most of which are rented, the supervisor of 
the real estate division makes use of the legal de- 
partment for legal advice and the superintendent 
of buildings has charge of repairs and maintenance 
of the property. The rents collected more than 
pay for the maintenance of the property.—R. W. 
Ricssy, city manager, Asheville. 


Eighty Per Cent of New Managers 
had Previous Public Experience 


IFTEEN of the twenty cities and counties 

which put the council-manager plan into effect 
in 1932 appointed out-of-town men as their first 
managers. Nine of the fifteen had served pre- 
viously as city managers, and five others had had 
public administrative experience. A_ total of 
eighty-one city managers were appointed during 
the year, and of this number, sixty-six, or 81 per 
cent, had served in some public office prior to 
appointment, and two-thirds, or all except twenty- 
six of the eighty-one managers, came directly 
from public positions. Eight city managers were 
promoted from one city to another within the 
year, making a total of 214 promotions in the 
city manager profession since 1908. The average 
length of service of the 424 city managers holding 


office at the end of 1932 was five years, six and 
one-half months including all cities served. These 
are a few of the facts about the city manager pro- 
fession that are found in The 1933 City Manager 
Yearbook. This 356-page volume also contains a 
directory of council-manager cities and city man- 
agers, detailed reports on the activities of the 
International City Managers’ Association, the pro- 
ceedings of the 1932 Cincinnati conference of the 
Association, and a series of twenty articles by the 
editorial consultants to PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
covering significant events and developments in 
the various fields of municipal administration in 
1932. 


Cincinnati Reduces Salaries by Sliding 
Scale Method 


ACED with substantial reductions in rev- 

enues for general operating expenses in 1933, 
the city council of Cincinnati on December 28 
adopted an ordinance providing for cuts in the 
salaries of city employees for 1933. In 1932 it 
was necessary to have all employees take one 
week’s vacation without compensation. The 1933 
cut is the first substantial reduction that has been 
necessary. The administration has resisted all 
attempts to reduce salaries until it was absolutely 
necessary, feeling that Cincinnati salary schedules 
are low in comparison with most other cities of 
comparable size. This is especially true of the 
salary schedules of the police and fire depart- 
ments, which constitute over half of the total pay- 
roll. 

A sliding scale identical with that adopted by 
the State of Ohio was used in making reductions. 
A reduction of 5 per cent is to apply on each 
annual salary or wage of $1,090 or less and on 
the first $1,000 of each annual salary which is 
greater than $1,000, except that this reduction is 
not to apply during the first three months of 
1933, with the expectation that if receipts are 
better than anticipated, the salaries of $1,000 or 
less will not have to be reduced at all during this 
year. The ordinance provides for a further reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent on the second $1,000 or any 
portion thereof; a further reduction of 12'% per 
cent on any portion of a salary of over $2,000 up 
to and including $3,000; a further reduction of 
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15 per cent of salaries between $3,000 and $4,000; 
17% per cent on salaries between $4,000 and 
$5,000; and a further reduction of 20 per cent on 
all salaries in excess of $5,000. This method of 
reducing salaries is a temporary expedient; the 
reductions are effective only for the year 1933 
unless re-enacted in subsequent years. 

Exemptions were granted to skilled trades which 
have had reductions in their hourly rate and to 
employees of departments that have already re- 
duced the hours of labor from a normal 48-hour 
week to a 40-hour week. This reduction in hours 
of labor has been operating in the public works 
department for over a year. In the case of the 
water works department special provision has 
been made that employees would be granted ex- 
emptions to the amount of the income tax which 
each individual will have to pay. It is believed 
that this method of reducing salaries relieves the 
lower salary groups of any great burden and 
assesses upon the higher salary brackets the sub- 
stantial portion of the amount needed to balance 
the 1933 appropriation ordinance —C. F. SHARPE, 
executive assistant to the city manager of Cin- 
cinnati. 


A National “Pool” of Governmental 
Consultants 


HE executive committee of the Governmental 

Research Association at a meeting in Chicago 
on January 21 and 22, approved a plan for devel- 
oping lists or panels of members qualified to 
serve as consultants in special fields, such as edu- 
cational administration, personnel, assessment of 
property, police and fire administration, and so 
on. These panels will be used at first to encourage 
an exchange of personnel among established gov- 
ernmental research agencies. Later they will be 
given a more extensive distribution among cham- 
bers of commerce, taxpayers’ groups, and city 
officials. Robert M. Goodrich, director of the 
Providence (Rhode Island) Governmental Re- 
search Bureau, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee and president of the Asso- 
ciation—Ropert M. PAIGE, secretary-treasurer, 
Governmental Research Association 


A Public Advisory Service on 
Personal Matters 


NDER the direction of City Manager John 
M. Barringer, the city of Flint, Michigan, is 
furnishing a new service to citizens—an advisory 
service on personal financial matters such as land 


contracts, mortgages, and personal loans. The 
director of law is in charge of this office three 
afternoons each week to give unbiased advice to 
those in need of assistance. This service is in the 
nature of a preventive welfare service as many 
citizens with little knowledge of business affairs 
are very likely to land on the welfare roll sooner 
or later. For example, an otherwise conscientious 
and capable working man is induced to enter into 
a land contract beyond his capacity to carry. He 
seeks additional money at high rates of interest; 
he pledges his car and his furniture for still more 
money at higher rates, and when the end comes 
he has nothing left. He goes on the welfare roll 
suddenly and completely. He has no assets what- 
ever, and his family must rely wholly on public 
or private charity. 

Flint seems to have hit upon a plan that has 
great possibilities. What part of present welfare 
problems might have been eliminated had Flint 
and other cities had such an advisory bureau as 
a part of their welfare departments for the past 
ten years? Preventive welfare work, like public 
health, may prove to be the cheapest welfare 
work. Too many people do not understand the 
complex financial machinery of modern society. 
They might be prevented from becoming en- 
meshed in it if sound unbiased advice were avail- 
able, or they might find their way out sooner. If 
we must help families run their personal business 
or carry them on the welfare roll, the former is 
certainly cheaper and better —Haro tp D. SmitH, 
director, Michigan Municipal League. 


City Officials, What Becomes of Your 
Archives ?P 


OUNTY and municipal officials as the cus- 

todians of local official records and reports 
are accused, properly or improperly as the case 
may be, of destroying valuable, non-current local 
archives, selling them as waste paper, or giving 
them away to collectors, descendants, dealers, and 
what-nots. This indictment, brought by the 
Public Archives Commission, established by the 
American Historical Association in 1899, is set 
forth in a pamphlet just published by the Com- 
mission (The Preservation of Local Archives; a 
Guide to Public Officials). In this report it is 
stated that local official records and reports pro- 
vide some of the most valuable historical data 
about a community. In eleven states, local offi- 
cials in their discretion are authorized to deposit 
non-current records and reports with the state 
historical commission, state library, or other state 
agency, but such centralization has not been ex- 
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tensive except in North Carolina and Connecticut. 
Four states, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Rhode Island, have enacted legislation 
which includes what the Commission considers 
the best practices in the care of local archives. 
Massachusetts and New York, for instance, re- 
quire local governing bodies to provide fireproof 
safes, vaults, or rooms, fitted with non-cumbusti- 
ble materials; that public records be kept in rooms 
where they may be made easily accessible for use 
by the public; and that no officials shall dispose 
of public records without the consent of the com- 
missioner of education (in New York) and the 
supervisor of records (in Massachusetts). A copy 
of the Commission’s report may be obtained by 
any public official upon request from the Public 
Archives Commission, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.. The Commission 
offers to advise locai officials with respect to the 
best methods of storing and filing important 
records. 


“Balancing the Budget” 


HOULD the 1934 federal budget be balanced? 

If so, how? Should the aggregate of public 
expenditures be reduced? Definite answers to 
these questions are found in a pamphlet, Balanc- 
ing the Budget, published on January 19.' “Al- 
though this memorandum is primarily concerned 
with the issues of policy confronting the federal 
government, some of the fundamental principles 
herein discussed may find proper application in 
the financial programs of other governmental 
bodies,” according to the introductory statement. 
Among the economies suggested are: elimination 
of waste and inefficiency, replacement of party 
patronage and spoils by a merit system, reorgani- 
zation of bureaus to eliminate duplication, adop- 
tion of improved and economical methods of 
performing public services, elimination of ex- 
penditures for veterans arising from injuries not 
connected with military service, postponement 
of expenditures for battleships and other purposes 
which can be postponed. It is pointed out that 
some economy should be possible because of the 
fact that prices of commodities and materials 
have declined to 67.8 per cent of their 1929 level. 
With respect to state and local governments, the 
report states: “The depression has demoralized 
many state and local revenue systems whose chief 
reliance has been the property tax. The collapse 
of real estate values has been accompanied by 





1 Balancing the Budget; Federal Fiscal Policy 
During the Depression. Pp. 30. 1933. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 25 cents. 
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unprecedented tax delinquency; and while rey- 
enues have dwindled, relief demands have pre- 
vented substantial reductions in expenditures. .. 
Hence the national government will soon be con- 
fronted with the problem of keeping the state and 
local governments functioning as well as solvent. 
... Increased lending of credit to state and local 
governments and an increase in grants for their 
use would materially aid the efforts toward recov- 
ery which have already been made.” 

As to whether public expenditures should be 
reduced, it is stated: 

What is needed today is an increase in the circu- 
lation of money and credit, an increase in the vol 
ume of purchases, more employment, larger aggre- 
gate payrolls, and an improvement in the morale of 
the people. The reduction of aggregate public 
expenditures, except as and if accompanied by re- 
duction of current excise tax rates, will influence 
these factors in exactly the wrong direction. But 
if the government decreases the unit cost of pro- 
viding present services as lower prices and wages 
enable it so to do, and if it eliminates all elements 
of waste in its operations, it should be encouraged 
to undertake such additional activities involving 
expenditures as the prevailing emergency makes 
urgent. 

This report Balancing the Budget, was evolved 
by eleven persons who signed it: Frank Bane, 
Paul V. Betters, Carl H. Chatters, Paul H. Doug- 
las, Simeon E. Leland, H. A. Millis, Clarence E. 
Ridley, H. C. Simons, Donald Slesinger, Jacob 
Viner, and Leonard D. White. 


Where to Obtain Training for 
Municipal Service 


HAT colleges and universities in the 

United States offer training courses in 
public administration, city planning, social work, 
city forestry, public legal work, and in the many 
other fields of the municipal service? This ques- 
tion is to be answered in the coming months in 
the Public Administrators’ News Letter, a monthly 
publication. The first article, “Training for the 
City Planning Profession,’ by Howard K. Men- 
hinick, of the Harvard University School of City 
Planning, appeared in the January, 1933 issue. 
This article and those to follow will indicate the 
schools that offer courses, extent and type of 
courses offered, degrees awarded, subsequent 
training or apprentice work required, and oppor- 
tunities for placement. In announcing this series, 
Glen Leet, editor of the News Letter, states: “We 
believe that the desire for economy in government 
is bound to result in an increasing demand for 
men and women trained in the art and science of 
public administration. We hope that the new 
series of articles by competent authorities will 
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encourage young college men and women to pre- 
pare for public service.” In addition to the one lead- 
ing article, the News Letter is devoted mainly to 
short personal items about the professional activi- 
ties of trained public administrators and those 
who are preparing for the public service. The 
Public Administrators’ News Letter, established 
in December, 1931, is a mimeographed publica- 
tion varying from five to eight pages, and is 
published at 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


Southern States Help Cities 
Meet Relief Needs 


EPRESENTATIVES of six southern states 
met at Nashville, Tennessee, on January 20 
with staff members of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association to discuss unemployment relief 
administration, relief needs, and plans for the 
future. Prior to this year relief was considered 
a local responsibility in the south and only in 
the last six months has there been a marked de- 
parture from this practice. For the first time, 
states in the South have gone directly into the 
governmental function of relieving the destitute 
on a large scale. There was almost unanimous 
agreement that this state responsibility once as- 
sumed will undoubtedly continue for the next few 
years. Several of the southern states are putting 
emphasis on relief with work relief incidental to 
relief. while in others, the emphasis has been on 
work projects with relief coming as a result. They 
have all faced the problem of developing effective 
machinery for administration and getting the 
necessary qualified personnel. Agencies already in 
existence have been used either directly or indi- 
rectly. both for state and local administration, the 
tendency having been to expand and develop per- 
manent public welfare agencies wherever possi- 
ble. The problem of financing is probably the 
most serious one for the future. Will this money 
come from additional taxes or by cutting other 
appropriations? Some discussion was devoted to 
the probability of direct federal relief —MAart- 
ETTA STEVENSON, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation 


Librarians Urge Constructive Economy 
in Government 


HE executive council of the American Li- 
brary Association, at the time of the Associa- 
tion’s mid-winter conference in Chicago on 
December 28 to 31, adopted the following state- 
ment on the reduction of public expenditures and 
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urged library boards and state library associa- 
tions to adopt and give publicity to it. 

“The continued existence of a democratic so- 
ciety depends upon the maintenance of those 
educational, cultural and social institutions which 
have been created to promote general education 
and wholesome living. The service of such insti- 
tutions must not be destroyed. 

“The need for economy is recognized. In many 
cities, counties and states the unit cost of govern- 
mental services can and should be reduced. All 
taxing units should be required to live within their 
incomes except for permanent improvements and 
emergencies. 

“A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all 
departments and activities is one of the least 
desirable ways of reducing, for it cannot be 
assumed that all departments are equally efficient 
and all activities equally important. Before re- 
ductions are made there should be a study by dis- 
interested specialists and citizens to determine 
(1) what cuts can be made without limiting im- 
portant services, and (2) the relative importance 
to the public of the various activities. We will 
welcome such investigation of the institutions and 
activities we represent. 

“We pledge our cooperation to forward-looking 
public administrators in their efforts to find per- 
manent solutions for the taxpayers’ problems, 
through the complete elimination of the spoils or 
patronage system in all governmental activities 
where it exists; through the improvement of the 
personnel; through the reorganization of areas 
and functions of government; and through im- 
proved methods of taxation. The elimination of 
waste should precede any curtailment of socially 
useful services.” 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


\V. GRANT was appointed city manager of Cor- 

nelia, Georgia, on January 1, to succeed C. C. 
Currier who had held that position since 1930. 

E. G. Gustarson, who had served as city 
manager of Fort Pierce, Florida, from March to 
December, 1931, was reappointed to that posi- 
tion January 1. Mrs. May J. Priestley had been 
city manager since December, 1931. 

Burt P. Hatcn, city assessor, succeeded I. R. 
Ellison as city manager of Muskegon, Michigan, 
on January 1. Mr. Ellison had been city manager 
of Muskegon since the council-manager form of 
government was adopted in 1920. 

C. S. James succeeded J. E. Childs as city 
manager of Bartow, Florida, on January 3. Mr. 
Childs was appointed in 1925. 
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Eart D. MALvery, for the past four years 
president of the city council of Alliance, Ne- 
braska, was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
position of city manager caused by the sudden 
death of Laurence A. Goines on December 18. 
Mr. Goines had served that city since June, 1925. 

ALEXANDER C. Murry recently was appointed 
city manager of Fall River, Massachusetts. J. 
Walter Ackerman, city manager since January, 
1931, resigned on December 31. 

H. R. Smiru succeeded C. H. Winterhaler as 
city manager of Amarillo, Texas, January 15. Mr. 
Winterhaler, who was appointed October 15, 1932, 
terminated his services in Amarillo to create the 
Texas Municipal Finance Bureau, of which he is 
the executive director, with headquarters in 


Dallas. 


The Lawyer and the Public 


HE National Advisory Council on Radio in 

Education has just announced a series of 
fifteen broadcasts on the general subject of “The 
Lawyer and the Public,” which are to be presented 
by the American Bar Association over a nation- 
wide network of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem every Sunday evening beginning February 
12, from 6 to 6:30 o'clock Eastern Standard Time. 
These programs will deal with the lawyer's part 
in legal reform and in legislation, and also with 
his relations to the court and to the laymen. The 
subject of the law’s delay and what the profession 
is doing about it will be fully discussed as well as 
the efforts which are being made to improve the 
personnel of the bar. A copy of the complete pro- 
gram may be obtained upon request to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 East 42 Street, New York, or to PusLic MAn- 
AGEMENT. 


From the Field 


Pia MAINE, closed the year 1932 with a 
balanced budget and a net reduction in the 
city debt of $76,300. It is planned that the 1933 
budget be reduced $90,000, through a reduction 
in the school appropriation, in permanent im- 
provements, and in salaries. The only increases 
are for mothers’ aid and poor relief. F. W. Ford, 
Jr., is city manager. 

BINGHAMTON, NEw York, closed the year 1932 
with a cash balance of $124,506 in the general fund, 
and $147,525 in the water works fund. Expendi- 
tures for all municipal purposes amounted to 
$352,912 less than the budget appropriations for 
the year. The bonded debt was $580,237 in 1932 


and if the short-term notes are deducted, the net 
reduction on all outstanding city obligations 
amounted to $186,095. At the end of 1932, 9946 
per cent of 1931 city taxes had been collected and 
93.1 per cent of the 1932 tax levy. These figures 
are taken from a brief report submitted to the 
Binghamton council the first week in January by 
City Manager C. A. Harrell. 

MAMARONECK, New York. The _ average 
monthly expenditures of the village of Mamaro- 
neck, for the year ending October 31, 1932, 
amounted to $31,027, as compared with $46,995 
per month for the previous year. The total ex- 
penditures for operation and maintenance for the 
year ending October 31, 1932, were $372,329, or 
34 per cent less than the amount expended during 
the previous year. R. J. Whitney is village man- 
ager. 

DuRHAM, NorTH CAROLINA, The city of Dur- 
ham, on behalf of the patrons of the Durham 
Public Service Company, a private corporation, 
recently appealed to the Corporation Commission 
of North Carolina to make an audit and investi- 
gation of the local electric utility company. The 
report submitted by the city to the Corporation 
Commission pointed out that a careful analysis of 
operation expenses, capital, and other items re- 
garding the utility revealed that the Commission 
could order an immediate reduction on the current 
schedule of rates and charges of the Durham 
Public Service Company of not less than 15 per 
cent, and that with other considerations it would 
be possible to make a reduction of 30 per cent of 
the gross operating revenues of the company. 
Robert W. Flack is city manager of Durham. 

Evk City, OKLAHOMA. H. M. Renner, city 
manager of Elk City, in addressing the local Ro- 
tary Club on January 12, stressed the dependence 
of man upon society and government for his live- 
lihood, protection, leisure, well-being, and “his 
very existence.” Elk City, through a made-work 
program, has under way many improvements: 
resurfacing of pavements, installation of new 
water pumps, landscaping of the city parks and 
cemetery, providing for an irrigated truck farm 
by utilizing waste land below the city reservoir. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA. The city council 
approved the 1933 budget of approximately $250,- 
000, which is only slightly below that for the 
previous year. The gas rates are to be reduced 
but salaries and activities are not to be curtailed. 
The city’s bonded indebtedness has been de- 
creased to 3.32 per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the city a record said to be unchallenged in 
Virginia. L. J. Houston, Jr., was unanimously 
reappointed city manager for his fourteenth suc- 
cessive year. 
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